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“PUGH, 
No. 13 North William Street, New York. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 





JERMS Jo SUBSCRIBERS, 


One Copy one year, or 52 numbers....<..seessseveccoececees 

One Copy, six months, or 26 numbers... .....cceesceesececcses 250 

One Copy for thirteen weeks..........+ssceccoccescesecceces 1.95 
PostaGE FREE. 








Notice to Authors and Artists. 
Literary and artistic contributions are solicited. Address all manu- 
scripts and sketches to 7 
Editor “ Puck”, 


13 North Wilham St., New York. 








PUCK’S CARTOONS. 





A DESPONDENT SENATOR. 


Puck pities you most potent grave and rev- 
erend Simon, for your agony of mind must be 
great, and your cup of sorrow full to overflow- 
ing. You have certainly been treated very shabb- 
ily, and are entitled to all the unemployed 
sympathy. ‘The autocratic tyrant, who fills the 
presidential chair ought to be ashamed of him- 
self for snubbing you, and not keeping your 
nice little boy Don still employed, then you 
wouldn’t have had to ‘‘step down and out” to 
make room for him. How much sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth it is to have a son left out in 
the cold. If this were but all! But no! 
dear Simon, there is also that irrepressible 
Widow Oliver with her suit for fifty thousand 
dollars worth of damaged affections. This is 
the most unkindest cut of all, and what are you 
going to do about it? Echo answers, ‘‘what”, in- 
deed. Well may you weep and say “the coun- 
try is in a dreadful state.” 


THE PRESIDENT SHOWS HIS HAND. 


And a very strong hand it is, with well-tipped 
fingers, and usefully palmed. The Sultan of 
Turkey is always making Imperial “‘ Hatts,” but 
President Hayes is very properly crushing a 
Republican hat, with several radical malcontents 
under it. 


MANAGERICAL LUNACY. 


The Man in the Moon must by this time be- 
gin to feel unconfortable, now that Commodore 
Tooker and Messrs. Jarrett and Palmer, of 
Booth’s Theatre, have turned their attention to 
his domain under Kiralfy’s auspices. Puck ad- 
vises quiet submission, for the moon-man will 
be utterly powerless to prevent a footing in his 
realm, now that these gentlemen have resolved 
to let the public know that the moon is not 
made of green cheese, but of other wholesome 
material. 








Puck pauses for a reply why Walt Whitman 
should be called the good gray poet. ‘This 
seems to imply that other poets may be gray 
but not good, and that many poets who are 
good have not yet won the enviable distinction 
of being gray. Suppose Whitman were hair- 
less, would he then be called the good bald 
poet? Or suppose that he wore a wig, would 
he then be designated as the pious poet with a 
peruche? ‘‘Good” and “gray” are poetically 
alliterative, and the person who first applied 
that epithet to Mr. Whitman had forgotten 
that there were pages in “ Leaves of Grass” 
which no one would dare to read aloud to a 
circle of ladies and gentlemen. 


Bob Ingersoll’s speech was a parcei of talk. 
There was no incongruity, then, in its being 
listened to with wrapped attention. 





GRANT AS A BANK PRESIDENT, 





ANTED—Employment by a prominent politician, out of work 
—no objection to a Bank. Address, Ex-President, 





care New York Custom House. 


It was no secret that Ex-President Grant was 
the advertiser, and immediately a lively com- 
petition ensued among the directors of the 
various banks to secure his invaluable services. 
The Fourth National was first in the field, with 
an offer of a salary of $25,000 a year, with a 
box of Reinas Victorias daily—and a barrel of 
Bourbon whiskey a month. Grant entertained 
this proposal favorably, but would only accept 
this appointment on condition that Babcock 
should be engaged as messenger. The direc- 
tors were willing to give way, but the stock- 
holders, while they were not particular to an 
extra ten or fifteen thousand dollars a year to 
induce Grant to accept the presidency of the 
institution; courteously but firmly refused to 
have Babcock at any price. The Manhattan 
Company, the Marine Bank, the Merchants’ 
National, and the Bank of New York made 
similar offers, but Messenger Babcock was the 
stumbling block. Grant, however, would not 
budge an inch, and at last the ‘‘ Bull-dozers’ & 
Carpetbaggers’ National,” by a bold sttoke, 
secured his services on the following terms; 

Salary, $75,000 a year, and half the net pro- 
fits of the bank, with whiskey and cigars ad 
“ib. The president to have the privilege of 
appointing all the officers and clerks, and Bab- 
cock to be engaged as messenger-in-chief. 
There was tremendous excitement on Wall 
street, and especially in the Clearing-House, 
when it was known that Grant had really con- 
descended to accept such a position. Governor 
Robinson at once proclaimed a public holiday, 
and special thanksgiving services were held in 
all churches for the same reason. The direc- 
tors of the other banks, the presidency of which 
Grant had refused, could ill conceal their 
jealousy of the lucky Bull-dozers’ & Carpetbag- 
gers’, which now had transferred to it the best 
accounts in the city, including those of Henry 
Clews, Jay Cooke, Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
and the Boston, Hartford & Erie Railway. 

The following were the principal officers 
under the new régime: 


President. 
Ex-President Utysses S. GRANT. 
Cashier. 
Ex-Secretary BELKNAP. 
Receiving Teller. 

J. Mapison WELLs, 
Paying Teller. 
Governor CHAMBERLAIN. 
Messenger-in- Chief. 
General BaBcock. 


Scene.—The Bank President’s Office. 
GRANT. BELKNAP. 

President Grant (lighting a cigar and por- 
ing over abstract of the balances).—1 can’t 
understand these things. Here, Secretary of the 
Treas—I mean Cashier Belknap—-you’ll have 
to make the figures come right somehow. 

BELkNAP.—!’ll try. What about those checks 
on the “ Reporters’ and Post ‘Traders’,” which 


they don’t want to go to the Clearing-House 
to-morrow, when they ought to be presented. 

PRESIDENT.—Present and fire them at once ! 
No man worthy of the office of President 
would, &c., &c.” Exit Belknap. 

Enter Wells. 

WELLs.—Shall I treat these checks (showing 
them) of Zack Chandler’s as cash? 

PRESIDENT.—Don’t bother me. ‘Treat him 
to whiskey and let him help himself to green- 
backs. -** Let us have peace.” Zxit Wells. 

Enter Chamberlain. 

CHAMBERLAIN.—William H. Vanderbilt and 
Jay Gould want to know if you’ll lend them ten 
dollars until to-morrow—they have brought a 
thousand shares, each, New York Central and 
Union Pacific, as security. ° 

PRESIDENT.—Certainly not. Have them ar- 
rested. ‘Let no guilty man escape.” 

Exit Chamberlain. 
Enter Babcock. 

Bascock.—Mr. President ! 

PRESIDENT.-—Be brief—I’m sick. 

Bascock.—I have two or three notes of mine 
I'd like you to discount. 

PRESIDENT.—Discount? Oh! Count what 
you like—but don’t go behind the returns. 

Exit Babcock. 
Re-enter Belknap. 

BELKNAP.—“ Reporters’ & Post Traders’” 
has just closed—the checks can’t be presented 
until to-morrow. 

PRESIDENT (furious, shying a box of cigars 
and a demijohn of whiskey at Belknaf’s head). 
—Just closed ! Go and break open that bank— 
and take the money out of the safe. I'll teach 
them to shut up at three o’clock. Tell Babcock 
to order General Ruger to march with troops 
to burn down their infernal old ranche. (Pants 
Jor breath. Aside:) 1 really think I’d rather 
have a third term in the White House than one 








term here. Rushes out in despair. 
CURTAIN. 
CONTRARIWISE—OQUITE, 


HY is it that when you most particul- 
arly desire a man to be funny, there 
is no power on earth within, in the 

heavens above, nor in the waters under the 
earth, which can make that man funny? 

It doesn’t matter that he may be by nature 
a compound of Sydney Smith and Joe Miller; 
nor that his habitual conversation sparkles with 
epigram, quip and crank. ‘You arrange every- 
thing so as to enable him to deliver himself of 
a pun, should he feel so inclined; but the pun 
comes not. You lure him on toa joke; but he 
receives your advances with the stolidity of a 
Dutch mariner listening to the song of a passee 
mermaid. 

You invite your humorous friend to enliven 
a petit souper, and he is as solemn and depress- 
ing as an undertaker in a party of thirteen. 

You go to see your favorite comedian in a 
part written especially for him. He has become 
a maundering idiot, and an encumbrance to 
the stage. 

You take home the most supremely ludicrous 
jumping-jack that the toy-store affords, and 
your baby is frightened into a fit at the sight of 
it; and your wife calls you a heathen brute. 

Worst of all, you extend a general invitation 
to the brightest lights of metropolitan journal- 
ism to be funny in your columns. Your sanc- 
tum is deluged with contributions only fit to be 
worked over into patent paper mache coffins. 
You unfold the much desired manuscripts; you 
let out a reef in your vest, and you prepare to 
laugh. But you don’t laugh a bit. They are 
meant to be funny; you can see that by the 
punctuation. These cacographic contortions, 
these convulsions of language, are meant to be 





puns; that is evident. 
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But the curse of contrariety is on them all. 
The form is there; but the fun is not. It is the 
soda-water bottle, but with uneffervescent dish- 
water within. 

You can foretell the result of a presidential 
election; you can anticipate the course of wo- 
man’s love; but the man does not live who is 
able to cash a sight-draft on humor. It seems 
as if fun had to come of itself, and the mere idea 
of preparation or expectation took the very soul 
out of fun, and turned wit into barren and un- 
profitable multiplication of words. 

’Twas ever thus, and we know it. But again, 
in view of the appalling fact that a large num- 
ber of the before-mentioned brightest orna- 
ments of journalism have to be funny for their 
feed, again we ask the reason why? And echo 
whistles; Why? 








AN OSCULATORY SONNET. 


4 RS. JANE SWISSHELM has renewed 

J (V,\|_ her protest against the highly improper 

= habit of promiscuous kissing, which has 

drawn forth the following burst of poetry from 

PucK’s muyse: 

’Tis wrofig, says Mrs. S., to osculate; 

And wrong to have a kissing apparatus; 
And wrong to feel the undivine afflatus 

Given to the world by paroxysmal fate; 

All of which proves profound self-abnegation. 
She puts the grave physicians on their wits, 
To prove that kissers catch Keniption fits.— 

Query: Would hugging work as vaccination ? 

But can’t she let the little ones pass muster, 
Permitting us to wet our oscular whistle 
With kisslets—call the verb-form thence, to 

kissle— 

Avoiding thus the full-blown labial buster? 

And if you'll so arrange it, Mrs. Swisshelm, 

You needn’t join the maidens when we kissle 

"em. 








AN INTERESTING OBJECT. 


AY E are not in the desperado line our- 
selves, which is probably the reason 
why we are enabled to appreciate the 

the thrill of sympathetic emotion which has 

electrified the country ever since the case of 

Mr. Joseph Coburn was brought prominently 

before the public—a recent pleasing exhibition 

of playfulness on the part of that gentleman. 

Personally, we have utterly failed to thrill. 

We have not thrilled a thrill. But that is pro- 

bably because there are no fine fibres in our 

nature to respond to the agitation which is un- 
stringing the chords of Mr. Coburn’s soul. 

Still, we must confess that we do not see why 
this individual’s movements should have such a 
deep interest for the whole civilized world. 
Some few days ago, at an hour when the trailing 
garments of the night were sweeping through 
her marble halls, Mr. Coburn, unaffected by the 
peaceful stillness of the earth, enwrapped in the 
dreary wings of slumber, saw fit to indulge in a 
little pistol practice, and discharged a consider- 
able amount of lead into a limited quantity 
of police officer. As a natural consequence, 
he has since been induced to join the Riverside 
Guards, the headquarters of which organization 
are located at Sing-Sing on Hudson. 

Sin€e then, Mr. Coburn’s case has occupied 
the columns of the daily press to a most extra- 
ordinary extent. The country has learned, with 
a shock of anguish, that he has been “rail- 
roaded.” The land has listened, with bated 
breath, to the reporters’ accounts of the con- 
versations between Mr. Coburn’s counsel and 
the prosecuting attorney—conversations which 
consisted principally of — —!— —!!— —!!! 
and similar remarks. And now the universe is 
hushed to hear how the interesting victim has 
been removed from Sing-Sing to that lovelier 








village of the plain-cyclept Auburn. . What a 
pity that the inexperienced reporter who dis- 
patched that last special about the distinguished 
traveler’s agitated countenance, agonized linea- 
ments and general air of anxiety, should have 
spoiled his effect by stating that Mr. Coburn 
was “‘attired in the customary prison garb, and 
his head was shaved”! 

A martyr in stripes! An interesting object 
with a shaved head! The idea is ridiculous! 
Inexperienced reporter, our blessing be upon 
you. For, perhaps, after this, the public will 
cease to take a sentimental interest in Mr. Co- 
burn, and we shall no longer be left apart 
from the world, solitary, unsympathetic and un- 
thrliled. 








SIGNS OF SPRING. 
Wr the pensive poet:ascends the steps 


of the editorial office, and there is a 

smile on the face of the OI C man, 
who gives three dollars a hundred-weight for 
that kind of literature. 

When the grind of the hand-organ is heard 
in the land. 

When the wife of your bosom beams upon 
you with a tenderness which only a diseased 
imagination could regard as suggestive of a love 
of the Easter bonnet. 

When the Lent-stricken butchers begin to 
look audacious again. 

When the doctors prepare to mix the mild 
aperients, and to send alluring paragraphs to 
the newspapers about the absurdity of the pop- 
ular delusion concerning the unhealthiness of 
unripe fruit. 

When the average husband accounts for his 
exhilaration by saying that he has to dine at 
the Club, unless he is willing to be cleaned out 
of house and home. 

When the real estate agent rubs his hands. 

When the utility actor begins to talk of starv- 
ing during the summer season. 

When the venerable dandy once more orna- 
ments Fifth avenue. 

When the old woman at the street corner 
fills the interregnum between shriveled apples 
and green peaches with taffy and pop-corn. 

When the Chatham street hatter hangs out 
gorgeous “spring styles,” 

When a fellow commences’ to ease off on 
Bourbon, and the cobbler supplants the cock- 


When all the theatres give their annual bene- 
fits to favorite artists in the stock. 

When Stuart Robson brushes the dust off the 
MS. of the “‘Two Men.” 

When the hatter, as he views your tile, re- 
marks that ‘‘ you can’t get much more wear out 
of that, sir!” 

When the druggists display last year’s soda- 
water placards. 

When the impecunious journalist can get his 
strawberries at $4.50 a plate. 

Then you may know that there is spring in 
the air. 








Puckerings. 


Pucx’s spiritualistic reporter was visited the 
other evening by the ghost of General Frank 
P. Blair. 

It took off its spurs and laid them on the table, 
glanced furtively over its shoulder, and re- 
marked: ‘‘ If any mortal wants to play prophet, 
he can have my shoes. 'Lysses Grant has gone 
back on me, When I said he would never re- 
tire from the White House except feet foremost, 
I didn’t think he would hear of my prediction 
and put up a job to beat me. He’s an awfully 
obstinate man. But I predict that——” 

Just here there came a buzzing sound, a siz- 
zling undertone, and our reporter glanced around 
and found himself alone. 





Puck protests against these recent experi- © 
ments in raising hogs on grapes. It is encour- 
aging the hog to luxurinus modes of living, and 
making him extravagantly high-toned in his 
notions. If this thing keeps on, the pig of the 
future will insist upon a bottle of wine with 
every dinner he takes. 





Ex-officials in Washington often have a hard 
time of it. Unfortunate men! Some were 
recently found in “fa club” by the police. 
We have frequently wondered what became 
of ex-officials, now we do know how they 
fare—oh! 





We learn with sorrow that Mrs. Goodrich, 
residing in Philadelphia, was burned by her 
clothing taking fire from a pipe she was smok- 
ing in bed. If ladies must smoke pipes, they 
ought not to take them to bed with them. 





MLLE. PatT1, Puck is glad to hear, asserts that 
her behavior has been uniformly De Caux-ovs, 





There was an eclipse of the sun on March 
14th, but that part of the map containing the 
United States had got by before the eclipse 
came along. Hence these tears. O, ye disk- 
on-so-late! 





Yes, to be sure, as Shakspeare says, Her 
Majesty’s East Indian title is ‘‘a little more than 
Queen, and less than Ki-Hind.” 





Under the head of “Foreign Notes,” the 
World, of the 14th inst., says, “An Efiglish 
edition of Puck is out to-day.” Puck is not 
a foreigner, but “native here and to the'man- 
ner born,” and as good an American as any in 
the World. 





Mark the progress of universal morality. 
Mrs. William Webster, of West 45th Street, has 
a husband whom she does not like; so she 
threatens to pour molten lead on his head while 
he is wrapped in the arms of Morpheus. This 
is away ahead of the old coals of fire theory. 





The Zvening Telegram had a coiumn the 
other day on the methods in which Mr. Daly 
allows his literary genius to expand; the writer 
waxed poetic over the places where Mr. Dalv’s 
ideas for plays were born. This is all very fine, 
but it would be interesting to trace Mr. Daly's 
ideas still further back, and learn how the foreign 
author feels, while Mr. Daly is evolving his 
plans for devastating his works. 





Two hundred and eighteen was their number. 
They admired Darwin. Nay, more, they wor- 
shiped him. They yearned for some mode of 
showing their love. Two hundred and eighteen 
Dutch photographs were the result; and as 
Darwin now gazes fondly on their faces in his 
album, he can hardly realize that this is the 
result of his “‘ Natural Selection” or the ‘* Sur- 
vival of the Fittest.” 





President Hayes’s accomplishments are find- 
ing their way into print, one by one. The lat- 
est items going the rounds is that he is a good 
bass-singer. The country won’t feel fully at 
ease until it has learned what sort of a poker- 
player he is. , 





Younc Lapy in Country: “Aunt Tabithy, 

my fur-sack of imitation mushrat is about 

layed ;—whoddy you think I’d better git into 
or summer wear?” : 

“‘Rooshy, I'd jest like to see your lovely form 
in one of these new-fashioned ‘cuspidors, cut 
bias, turned over on the edge and box-pleated 
around the top!” (Sensation.) 
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OUR INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

THE inside 
of an alleg- 
ed human 
being is a cu- 
rious study, 
regarded as 
a receptable 
for diversi- 
fied food. 
Thestomach 
is eccentric 
and whimsi- 

cal in its indivictuality, so to speak. The 
gastric juice is a creature of elective affinities 
like Jim Smiley’s jumping-frog. 

A professor of chemistry, in a treatise on 
food, has just made a disclosure which will 
startle and shock the entire country. He says: 
*¢ When we pour milk into a cup of tea or coffee, 
the albumen of the milk and the tannin of the 
tea instantly unite and form leather, or minute 
flakes of the same compound which is produced 
in the texture of the tanned hide, and which 
makes it leather as distinguished from the ori- 
ginal skin. In the course of a year a tea- 
drinker of zverage habits will have imbibed 
leather enough to make a pair of shoes, if it 
could be put into the proper shape for the pur- 
pose.” 

This is doubtless entirely true, but it stops so 
far short of the truth, as to be no more valuable 
than a cheap falsehood. 

We drink, every one of us, a pair of boots a 
year; but observe how much else we devour. 

We carry iron enough in our blood con- 
stantly to make a horse-shoe. 

We have enough argillaceous earth in our 
mortal frame to make, if properly separated 
and baked, a dozen good-sized bricks. 

We proverbially eat a peck of dirt a year. 

An eagerly piscivorous person—especially if 
he live almost exclusively on codfish-balls— 
devours phosphorus and brimstone enough to 
make a twenty-five cent box of matches 
(stamped) every week. 

The man who carelessly tips a glass of lager 
into his stomach seldom indulges in the solemn 
reflection, that he has begun the manufacture 
of a hat; yet such is the case. ‘The malt of the 
beer and the chyle of the stomach instantly 
unite and form felt, or minute flakes of the 
same compound seen so often in hat-factories. 
But there is no internal machinery for block- 
ing, and, not being immediately utilized, the 
material is lost forever—or, at least, until it 
returns in some more eligible form. 

Still further: it is estimated that the bones in 
every adult frame require to be fed with lime 
enough to make a marble mantel every eight 
months. 

The mathematician of Puck has been at work 
all of one afternoon on the above suggestive 
facts, and he has found that the stomach of 
every tramp contains in three-score years and 
ten the following awe-inspiring aggregate of 
articles in a crude form:— 

Men’s shoes, 70 years, (@ 1 pair a year 

Horse shoes, 70 years, @ 1 pair a month, as our arterial 
system renews its blood every full moon 840 shoes. 

Bricks, @ 10 EVETY 7 YEAS... cc cecscecsccesccocsocess 120 bricks. 

Hats, not less than 14 @ year.......-ceeccceereccec cence: 980 hats. 


Matches (counting bissextile or leap-years)....,....+-- 3,500 boxes. 
Mantels, @ 134 a year, for a well man 105 mantels. 


7° patrs. 


The casual reader, who has given little study 
to the abstruse science of human physiology, 


will be astonished at the result. He will be 
surprised to learn that we eat as many shoes as 
we wear, upon the authority of a Yale professor; 
that we digest hats enough to pay all the elec- 
tion bets of an average village, even when the 
pools are not withdrawn; that we float in our 
arteries horse-shoes enough to keep a span of 
grays shod all the while; that a very brainy 
person, like, for instance, this Yale professor, 
eats phosphorus enough to keep the city lamp- 





lighter supplied with matches, if he relies mainly 
on his torch; that we bear in our animated 
ovens crude bricks enough to build a modern 
fire-place, and from our changeful bones shed 
marble enough to furnish all of our friends 
with grave-stones. ‘This is an interesting study 
for the young statistician—the creative possibil- 
ities of our humble frames. We have not 
figured on the soil that goes into our mouths, 
but it is safe to say, that a hearty eater masti- 
cates a good deal of valuable real-estate, if it 
could be regularly surveyed and sold at $1,000 
a front-foot. Tus. 


THE PRESS PARAGRAPHIST. 


end 
im Press Paragraphist is a very modern 


invention. He can never be happy, for 

he knows no rest, he never smiles and his 
energy is fiery and everlasting. ‘The hod-carrier, 
when he gets through carrying bricks all day, 
returns to the bosom of his family and is per- 
mitted to enjoy a peaceful clay-pipe and revel 
in the delights of a home. Not so the Press 
Paragraphist. His work has only begun after 
it is over. When he leaves the office of his 
newspaper, he groans in the car going up-town, 
until hehas evolvedan item for to-morrow’s paper. 
He condenses every notion that fills the circum- 
ambient air into a couple of lines, and sticks it 
into his column of paragraphs. When he gets 
home and the wife of his affections serves out 
the corned beef, pent-up misery still sits en- 
throned upon his brow, and he evolves telling 
lines even while he is struggling with his food; 
every mouthful of dessert is the parent ofan idea. 
The Press Paragraphist has only recently ob- 
tained his distinction. He has driven out of 
the field the voluminous humorist, and the 
massive editorial writer. He is personified 
economy, in so far as he saves ink, paper and 
words, but he is a glutton on ideas. He snatches 
them on the fly from every known source. He 
reads the news of the day, and there’s not a 
divorce case, nor a falling building, nor an as- 
sault and battery, nor a scientific treatise, nor 
a cure for corns, that doesn’t undergo a process 
of development in his brain and twist itself into 
a pungent paragraph before the day is over. 
His labor is an unceasing one. It would be 
thankless, but for the boon of fellow-feeling 
existing among his companions in misery. The 
Press Paragraphist has brothers in every city; 
and what he writes is copied. Not so much 
because socie*y at large clamors for his thoughts, 
but because, being short, they take up little space 
and are easily reprinted. The P. P. is never 
baffled. ‘The passing hour may be ripe with 
distressing news and mournful facts; but the 
P. P.’s column will bristle with vigor and mirth 
in spite of all. The P. P.’s brain is of wonder- 
ful construction; and so are his thoughts. 
Language, as controlled by him, assumes the 
quaintest of forms, on the shortest of notice, 
and he can comment on everything earthly, 
from a horse-car to a hippopotamus, in the 
briefest of sentences and the happiest of veins. 
His sleep is restless; for he slumbers with an 
idea weighing heavy upon him, and he wakes 
with a pun on his lips and an epigram in his 
soul. 








Miss Maud Oswald, instigated by the glitter- 
ing failure of Peralto, undertakes to ride three 
hundred miles in twenty-six consecutive hours. 
She should succeed ; she will only add confirma- 
tion to.the adage that ‘“‘the gray mare is the 
better horse.” 


The Pittsburg Post speaks of buying a horse 
by photograph. The seller must be the man 
who had his cart(e) taken and didn’t see why 
he shouldn’t have his horse done also. 





SOME WANTS. 
kt advertising columns of a daily news- 
G 


paper are more humorous than the funny 

—* man’s editorials. Puck, glancing through 

the columns of one of our morning dailies, ob- 
serves the following: 


TO PAPER RULERS.—Job Ruler wanted. 


Mr. Dana’s attention is called to this adver- 
tisement. He is a paper ruler at present, but 
since Hayes’ inauguration, he has got out of his 
element. The Sw” has grown too sad. Mr. 
Dana needs change of atmosphere. A job ruler 
is wanted in Mr. Dana’s neighborhood; let him 
apply. Perhaps in other quarters and with 
other surroundings he may learn to forget the 
grievous wrong that has been inflicted upon 
the nation, and spread himself on more con- 
genial topics than prophesies of rebellion and 
universal degradation. 

WANTED.—A first-class tin-spinner- — Gold st. 

There will be some difficulty in procuring 
the spinner with sufficient tin in these hard 
times. ‘The advertiser should state the amount 
necessary to secure the applicant’s engagement, 
if it isn’t too extravagant; and the young man 
who is desirous of spinning can show no good 
references, we may lend him a little of the 
requisite tin. 

WANTED.—A first-class knife-cutter on linen suits. 

The difficulty here, we should suppose, were 
not in obtaining the cutter, so much as the 
parties to furnish the linen suits to be cut. 
What do they want cut linen suits for after they 
are made, and if linen suits are so soon to be 
done for, what the deuce were they ever begun 
for? 


WANTED.—A smart boy to work on bread and cake. — 
Bowery. 


Puck knows several smart boys who work on 
bread and cake every time they get a chance. 
They don’t get a cent for it either—and are 
willing to accept a standing engagement on the 
same terms, in any part of the Union. Ad- 
dress, care of this office. 

WANTED.—Circular folders. 

The advertiser must be a man of very pecu- 
liar tastes. What does he want with “circular” 
folders? Won’t square ones do? Or is the 
circular shape absolutely necessary for a suc- 
cessful folder? ‘There is a tinge of the unirtel- 
ligible about this want. 


WANTED.—Two experienced girls on perfumery. —Woos- 
ter st. 


Puck fancies there will be some slight diffi- 
culty in obtaining these. How long must they 
have been kept on perfumery before they will 
answer; or why must they be on perfumery at 
all? What perfumery is requisite to have 
them on? 


WANTED.—Experienced hands on gentlemen’s bows. — 
Broadway. 


As this appears among the females wanted, 
it can, of course, only be intended for married 
ladies, for, in a moral community like ours, it 
is not to be supposed that young ladies’ hands 
have had any experience on gentlemen’s bows. 

Puck has a whole drawerful of advertise- 
ments, which he will publish from time to time 
for the benefit of the advertisers and the espe- 
cial elucidation of applicants, who often feel 
the want of a key to these literary problems 


— Rose st. 


— Brooklyn. 








Miss Emma Abbott said to a ‘Toledo repor- 
ter that she did not esteem it a disagreeable 
task at all to talk to a newspaper man. This 
was very kind of her, indeed. Now we should 
like to hear the newspaper man’s side of the 
question. 


It is said English ladies propose to take up 
polo. Let us hope they will be more success- 
ful than English sailors were in trying to take 
up their vessels to the North Pole—oh! 
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PUCK’S ESSENTIAL OIL OF ALBANY. 





ASSEMBLY. MARCH rqrx. 


\ Mr. GILBERT 
said that Schools 
would always be 
common schools 
unless there were 
uncommonly 
superior teach- 
ers. He believed 
in normal. ar- 
rangements. 
Mr. RUGGLES 
knew that De- 
mocrats were 
fond of going to 
’  school—he was 
a Democrat, and wouldn’t be contradicted. 
GENERAL SPINOLA now jumped into the 
air to such a height that it took the starch out 
of his shirt-collar, and said Republicans never 
went to school, and were morally and physically 
incapable of making speeches, but had to hire 
fellows to write them, and then learn them by 
heart. 
Mr. G1LBert said he wrote his own speeches, 





and thought Spinola and his words should be. 


taken down a peg or two. 

Mr. ALvorp moved that General Spinola 
enjoy the society of the Sergeant-at-arms, unless 
he would take his oath that Republicans knew 
how to write and could make speeches. 

(This highly important question was ad- 
journed until the following day.) 

Mr. Corsa thought there ought to be a finer 
style of pavement in New York city, and intro- 
duced a bill for that purpose.— 


SENATE. MARCH 157TH. 

Mr. Jacoss had a little bill to authorize 
Brooklyn Park Commissioners to mend their 
ways, if they chose. 

In the appropriation bill Mr. Jacobs couldn’t 
get $25,000 struck out for the investigation of 
the institutions who take your money, but don’t 
insure you. 

ASSEMBLY. 

GENERAL SpinoLa, under the soothing in- 
fluences of a clean shirt-collar, took back the 
objectionable remarks; and everybody sub- 
sided. 


LIGHT FROM LUBBOCK. 
e@& er A ; 
i} a recent lecture (one of a series) on the 








habits of ants, the scientific English banker, 

Sir John Lubbock, said that even after a 
year’s separation ants recognize each other, and 
old companions are amicably received, whereas 
strangers, even when introduced in the mixed 
company of old friends, have a bad time. 
Slavery in certain kinds is a positive institution, 
the Amazon breed having slaves to clean and 
feed them. Rather than be at the trouble to 
do so themselves, they will die, though food be 
close by. They allow a curious blind wood- 
louse house-room, but as a kind of scavenger, 
and not from hospitable motives. — Sum. 

This piece of information arouses PUCK’s 
curiosity. He wants to know more. Ants, he 
is told, will recognize each other after a year’s 
separation. Are they particular about a twelve- 
month? Will a highly-respectable ant cut an- 
other gentlemanly ant if he meets him three 
hundred and sixty-six days after a cruel fate 
tore them from each other’s embraces? And 
when ants do meet after the exact period speci- 
fied, does one ant say to the other ant: ‘‘ What 
will you make it?” And has anybody ever writ- 
ten an “Uncle Tom” book in behalf of the 
slaves of the “Amazon” kind—the millions of 
wretches who are clanking their chains in 





thraldom? A Fifteenth Amendment is sadly 
needed among the ants. And—vwell, as to the 
last item, Puck can only express his respect for 
the cleverness of the ants. He has heard of 
men who were noted for a similar hospitality, 
but he never knew one with cheek enough to 
pretend that they tolerated their guests by way 
of a street-cleaning bureau. 








A RAPACIOUS REPTILE. 


iE OOR Miss Brown of Harlem has a most 
uncomfortable boarder, who, unlike Carl 

Schurz, has appointed himself Secretary 
of the Interior without nomination or confirm- 
ation, and refuses to retire in spite of bribes in 
the shape of unlimited supplies of whiskey. He 
has already, since Miss Brown in an unguarded 
moment drank water from a creek, served one 
term of six years, and there is, much to her 
annoyance, every prospect of his counting him- 
self in for a second term. ‘The majority of 
physicians are puzzled, not so Dr. Demarest, 
homeeopathic practitioner, who asserts she is 
suffermg from “Frog,” the sound emitted from 
Miss Brown resembling the voice of that inter- 
esting Batrachian. If this be so, why does not 
the doctor, on the principle of similia similibus 
curantur (like cures like), prescribe another 
frog? The .chances are, that Miss Brown’s 
lodger will object to the intrusion, and a ter- 
rible intestine war may ensue, in which both 
may exterminate each other after the manner 
of the Kilkenny cats. Should the dose of frog 
not afford relief, it is obvious that it is some- 
thing else, and the doctor’s diagnosis is faulty, 
so let Miss Brown then try a lizard or a conger- 
eel, and, as a last resource, a healthy alligator. 
The Aquarium might be turned into a dis- 
pensary, especially for Miss Brown’s case, and 
thus afford another useful purpose in the ad- 
vancement of science. Some kind of marine 
animal that would cure her would certainly be 
found there, although it is unfortunate the whale 
is dead, for that might have been the exact 
thing. What are we coming to with Telephones 
and peripatetic aquaria like Miss Brown? 





GRAMMARIAN.—‘Queer” is an adjective, though 
there are many queer nouns. When a man 
does a thing in a way different from yourself, 
you say he isqueer. In all probability he thinks 
you are queer. The query thus arising is, who 
is the queer one? 


READER.—It is certainly always safer for a 
man to read his own poetry over to himself 
than to get anybody else into a corner and 
read it to him. 


TRAVELER.—When you get into car and 
don’t find a seat, you may sit down in anybody 
else’s lap, but Puck isn’t answerable for the 
consequences. 


W. H. Y.—You think so? Now, do you 
know, we shouldn’t have thought that you could 
have thought so ? 


Crassic.—lIs it possible that you do not know 
that it was Puck, in Shakspeare’s “‘ Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream,” who put a girdle round about 
the earth in forty minutes? Whose girdle he 
took to do it with, is not on record. 


HONEYMOON wishes to know how to eep 
carpets and furniture. Take a well-furnished 
house; if on Fifth avenue, so much the better. 
Don’t pay any rent, and &eep the carpets and 
furniture. Just try it. 


Teuton.—The beer you refer to is Bock- 
bier, not Puck-bier. 









FITZNOODLE IN NEW YORK. 


II, 


HE ATTENDS A ‘‘GER- 
MAN.” 

Ya-as, he was a 
wather decent scrt 
of fellaw for an 
Amewican. Some 
fellaws at his club 
said he talked and 
dwessed like me, 
but I couldn’t see 
it, for fellaws who’ve 
anything to do with 
twade or pwofessions couldn’t be like me, that 
would be too widiculous. His guv’ner was, I 
believe, pwesident of a bank or “‘ wan” twam- 
ways (horse railroads). I wonder what he 
wuns such things for. He asked Jack Carnegie 
and me if either of us would lead the German 
at some fwiends of his in a stweet called Madi- 
son’s avenue (why can’t they call stweets, 
stweets?). Lead a German? Ha! ha! Why the 
devil should he want to be led any more than 
an English fellaw or Amewican fellaw? Fancy 
what a guy I should look leading a German 
fellaw, without being intwoduced, like the child- 
wen on donkeys on Hampstead Heath. By 
Jove! I think this fellaw must have thought I 
was an a-a-ss. He saw I didn’t like it, ( Jack 
only laughed), so he said he’d do it himself, 
and called for us in a cawwidge. There were 
alot of Amewican fellaws there and some wather 
pwetty girls, not badly dwessed. The musical 
fellaws began to play, and I looked wound for 
the German fellaw who was going to be such 
an idiot as to be led like a dancing bear. 
I didn’t see him, but our Amewican fwiend 
started off into a vewy cuwious arwangement 
and sewies of movements, something like qua- 
dwilles, lancers, Sir Woger de Coverly, and the 
deux temps, mixed together. I don’t dance 
now, it is only fit for vewy young fellaws, who 
havn’t twaveled. Then the girls had some 
long wibbons, and twisted them about in a 
most bewilderwing manner, and fellaws went 
under the wibbons, and some went on their 
knees, and did vewy odd things. But the most 
surpwising and pwepostewous pwoceeding was 
4 tall, not bad-looking, young cweature, coming 
to me with an absurd embwoidered wosette. 
I examined it with my eye-glass in astonishment. 
She pinned it to my bweast, and led me out to 
dance, and sat me down again as if I were a 
baby. (Wonder if she thought I looked like 
a German.) Then came another wather in- 
tewesting girl with some more wosettes and 
flags, and before Jack and I left, we looked 
like harlequins in the pantomime, but I don’t 
understand even now where that German fel- 
law was. 





SIMILAR SYMPTOMS. 


as 








a 





dication of tooth-ache.— 
It’s only a of candy 
in his mouth. 


This 
Willie’s cheek is notan in- Willie’s [cheek is a si 
serge TEs « 
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LITTLE TOMMY’S TALKS. 


EAs I am little Tommy. 
3S; I ama smart boy. I 
know I am, because 
papa told me so once. 
That was on the day 
when I said I knew he 
was the man I saw 
= walking with a booful 
{ lady in Central Park. 


Nurse said it wasn’t. 
But I knew it was. She 
says it’s a wise child that knows its own father. 

I know papa. Nobody else ever spanks me. 

I know a lot of other people, too. I know 
Jim Gaffney. Do you know Jim? His mother 
keeps a candy-store around the corner. His 
father doesn’t live with his mother. I suppose 
because she sells candy. He’s too proud. He 
must be a very great man. Jim says he lives 
on a booful island, with water all around it, 
and a big stone-castle, with ever so many win- 
dows, right in the middle of it. 

Isn’t that nice? 

Jim says all his father has to do to live like 
that is to drink whiskey and fings and get 
drunk. 

When I’m big I’m going to drink fings and 
get drunk in a castle. 

Jim Gaffney’s an awful smart boy. Some- 
times he tells me to pull down my vest. I 
haven’t got any vest, so once I pulled down 
one of papa’s. I pulled it down when it was on 
him. He was eating his breakfast and he spilt 
his tea all over himself. Then he took me 
right up on his lap. But he wasn’t nice a bit. 

When I get big I’m going to the featre, like 
papa. 

I know what a featre is. It’s a place where 
they eat cloves. 

I go to church already. 

Jim Gaffney don’t. Whenever I talk too 
much, Jim Gaffney says, “ Wipe off your chin.” 
He's awful funny. 

I went to church last Sunday, and a man in 
a big black gown got up and talked—oh, so 
long. ‘Talked ’most a day and a night, I fink, 
‘cause I went to sleep when he was talking, and 
he was talking when I woke up. Guess he 
hadn’t wiped off his chin. ? 

I got up on the seat and said so. I said 
right out and loud: “Mister, wipe off your 
chin.” Then all the people laughed. But the 
man got just as red ! 

Then papa took hold of my leg and pulled 
me off the seat. He took me home. I know 
a papa who took me home. Never mind 
why. 

Next week I’m going to have another talk. 













ee 


THe AMERICAN Drama. Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey are said to be collaborating on a new 
opera bouffe for Mile. Aimée. 


“WAITING”. 


TREAMLET, as onward you ripple and swirl, 
s Call at my lady-love’s dwelling, 
Give my regards to the dear little girl, 
Say her adorer’s rebelling. 
Ask her to hurry herself, if you please,— 
Mind that you give her a rating; 
Tell her I’m sauntering under the trees, 
Bid her remember I ’m waiting. 


Robin, on guard by your true lover’s nest, 
Go where my lady-love lingers; 

When you espy her, at once, I request, 
Perch on her lily-white fingers. 

Suddenly warble my plaint in her ear,” 
Tell her my love’s not abating; 

Say that her presence her lover will cheer— 
Bid her remember I’m waiting. 


Say that I long for her heart-soothing smile, 
Tell her it’s cruel to cheat me; 

Tell the wee lady I ’m here by the stile, 
Here, where she promised to meet me. 
* * * * * * 


On second thoughts, Robin, return to your nest, 
Rivulet, pardon my prating; 
For now she approaches, I think it were best 
To tell her myself I’ve been waiting. 
H. C.N. 








DR. HAMMOND ON THE SPITZ. 





THERE is nothing like a reporter to develop 
information. The way the average reporter 
extracts useful knowledge from the most un- 
promising subject, reminds one of the success 
with which the milkman draws cream from a 
common pump. Dr. Hammond has been known 
to entertain decided opinions, and a great many 
of them for along time. He doubtless holds 
more opinions to the square inch than any other 
physician in the State, which is a very ob- 
jectionable thing for a doctor todo. ‘Though 
seldom. very mad himself, he probably knows 
more about the madnesses of other people than 
any other man in the profession, and in view 
of his vast quantity of undesirable information 
on that subject he has been called the insane 
doctor. But the reason of his eccentricities is 
now explained. He yesterday confessed to a 
reporter that he had eaten rattlesnake, though 





he was careful to add that he did not swallow 








THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 










































































































the saliva of the snake, a remark that is quite as 
pertinent to the case as though an eater of 
horse-flesh should throw in, by way of quali- 
fication, the assuring remark that he did not 
swallow the saddle and bridle. True, Dr. 
Hammond does not recommend rattlesnake as 
an article of diet. He confesses that he prefers 
canvass back and even porter-house steak to a 
fricassee of rattlesnake any time. But the fact 
that he has eaten rattlesnake at all will at once 
suggest the reason for the enormous variety of 
eccentric views, especially since he holds that 
the flesh of the rattlesnake-is entirely harmless, 
and may possibly be converted into an article 
of luxury. This information was obtained by 
accident. In fact it dropped out unexpectedly, 
like a forgotten guinea from a fellow’s pat 
when he is hunting for a half dollar. It was 
anent the Spitz. And the Doctor wants it 
distinctly understood that the Spitz is a cross 
between the Pommerarian hound and an Arctic 
fox, and, therefore, his saliva is poisonous like 
that of the rattlesnake, the copperhead and the 
mulatto. Therefore it is very dangerous to be 
bitten by either of these animals, and in eating. 
them, especially in eating the latter, great care 
must be taken to avoid the saliva. But the 
Doctor does not tell how the flesh of a baked 
copperhead or a broiled mulatto compares with 
that of the rattlesnake, an omission which we 
the more regret from the extreme scarcity of 
these varieties of meat in the New York market. 
He is decidedly opposed to the Spitz. It isa 
bad cross. The temper of the animal is irritable 
and unreliable. One can never tell beforehand 
when he is going to be mad and bite somebody. 
He is just as likely to get mad and bite from 
fondling as from teazing. The Doctor speaks 
from experience. He had a noble Spitz once 
and kept him several months. He didn’t bite 
anybody, the Spitz, and therefore the Doctor 
kindly gave him away. Whether his present 
owner has been more fortunate in this respect, 
and obtained a first-rate bite, the Doctor does 
not inform us, but his great kindness in giving 
the Spitz away will be duly appreciated. 
Dr. Hammond decidedly objects to the Spitz 
as useless, and wants him exterminated. But 
he makes no suggestion as to the manner of 
disposing of the animal. Considering his ex- 
perience in dietetics, however, it is a little sur- 
prising that he did not suggest a way of utilizing 
these fat and luscious animals for food. The 
New Zealander, in the old days before the 
simple tastes of the natives were corrupted by 
civilized barbarians, used to show his affection 
for his favorite wife by eating her. This sug- 
gests a way of disposing of pet dogs, which Dr. 
Hammond’s extensive rattlesnake experience 
should render available, and thus enable an 
afflicted community to escape from the perils 
of the Spitz and the scoop-nets of Mr. Bergh. 
Graphic. 


ANOTHER PRovERB ReFruTep.—It is asserted 
by statisticians that there is in England and 
Wales a preponderance of females over males 
in the population, and that of these ladies a 
large number are unmarried adults. There is 
a well-known proverb which asserts, with much 
positiveness, that ‘“‘Man proposes”! In the 
face of such facts, how absurd is the saying! 
He evidently does nothing of the kind.—/udy. 





An Habitual Drunkards Bill is to be intro- 
duced in the House. As the Habitual Drunk- 
ards Bill is generally chalked on the door, we 
presume it will take more than one member to 


carry it.— Fun. 


Dr. AvusTEN’s new betaditroparabromdihit- 
roanilidobenzol is ‘‘ pronounced” a powerful 
irritant. Whether it is ever pronounced other- 





wise we do not know.— Graphic, 
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POLLY AND THE POODLE. 


AN EMOTIONAL DRAMA IN TWELVE SCENES. 








1. Here Poodle sits, with bated breath, 
Resolved on victory or death. 





2. “‘Let Polly die!” This was his plan, 
And softhe bitter strife began. 








3. But Polly didn’t think that way, 
And boldly mingled in the fray. ‘ 





5. The Poodle ’s in an awful stew, 
And Polly flies to pastures new. 


6. And shows her literary tastes, 
But hitherward the Poodle hastes; 





7. When Polly, deftly, in a wink, 
Renews the battle with the ink. 





g. But Polly, lighter than her foe, 
Is first to free herself, and, lol— 





10. She flies to the Aquarium, 


And bids the puzzled Poodle “‘ come”. 





11. The latter, rising in his wrath, 
Treats Polly to a Rushin’ bath. 





4. Here see result of Poodle’s folly, 
The first knock-down for Ma’m’selle Polly. 








8. And both the warriors, waxing wroth, 
Get mixed up in the table cloth. 





12. 


The dampness chills their noble rage, 
And ends the story of this page. 
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HE STRUGGLES WITH BUTTERFLIES. 


Dear Puck. 

Last night I was waited on by a committee. 
Committees are strange institutions. Their 
functions are very peculiar. They represent 
the executive ability of one man scattered 
among as many as the committee consists of. 

My committee numbered three. 

After I had listened to one man state his 
case, which a second improved upon, I found 
out from the third that the Society for the Cul- 
tivation of Butterflies intended to have a meet- 
ing in Harlem, and wanted me to deliver an 
address. 

The committee was very urgent in its request 
that I should unbosom myself on butterflies, 
and so after having flatly refused several times, 
as became the dignity of my years and reputa- 
tion, I finally yielded. 

It is one of the first principles of greatness 
to wait until you are overwhelmed before you 

ield. 
r But I did not realize, until after the commit- 
tee had departed, to how great an extent I had 
compromised myself by yielding. 

I had actually pledged my word to deliver a 
lecture on butterflies; and I had never caught 
a butterfly in my life. I couldn’t tell one from 
another, and if butterflies had any Greek or 
Latin names concealed about their persons, I 
had always been kept in woful ignorance of them. 

What was I going to do? 

I had heard of men delivering lectures on 
subjects of which they werc magnificently ig- 
norant, and I had admired them for it. 

But I never wanted such an opportunity to 
admire myself. Butterflies kept rushing through 
my brain; and I became absolutely distressed. 

How I wished for that delicious audacity that 
flaunts its opinion of men and things upon our 
admiring public, without the slightest compunc- 
tion of conscience! How I longed to flaunt; 
and how unflaunting I felt in longing. 

I suddenly came to the conclusion that I 
didn’t like butterflies; that I never did. They 
are pretty little things that please the eye, but 
they don’t last. 

I like things that last. 

That’s why I like Araminta. 

There isn’t much butterfly about her. 

But the more I reasoned with myself, the 
more I hed toadmit that I did like butterflies,— 
that there was a grace, and an ease, and a happi- 
ness, and a. natural beauty about them, that 
made me feel that the world was not altogether 
made of dark and frightful things. I thought 
of butterflies’ wings, with their gaudy tints, that 
glistened in the sunshine; and I admitted that 
they were about as pretty as anything in the 
world. 

And that made me think of Minnie Palmer. 

And whenever I think of Minnie Palmer, I 
don’t want to have anything else on my mind. 
She’s so refreshing to the overburdened mind. 
She’s like a dewdrop on a faded flower, or a 
bit of jam ona crust of bread. 

I kept thinking of Minnie, and wondering 
when she would get a play with a part in it that 
would keep her flitting through three or four 
acts in a butterfly sort of fashion, with enough 
sunshine to let her pretty wings glisten at their 
brightest. 

But I had a task before me; there was a lec- 
ture to be written on butterflies, and I had to 
stop thinking of Minnie Palmer, unless in con- 
nection with my lecture on butterflies. 





Did you ever write a lecture on butterflies? 
If not, just try it. Fora light subject, butter- 
flies are about as heavy to handle as anything 
I know of. 


There’s a butterfly ballet in the “ Trip to the, 
Moon.” How would that do to bring in? It] 


wouldn’t be a bad idea to talk of gossamer tints 
and tights, and compare the butterflies in the 
air to the butterflies at Booth’s—but the latter 
are so “of the earth—earthly,” that I couldn’t 
wax sufficiently enthusiastic to be intense; and 
what is a lecture without intensity? Have you 
seen a “ Trip to the Moon” ? 

If there is an ounce of superfluous enthusiasm 
in your nature, go to Booth’s Theatre, and it 
will be crushed out of you. 

If the twaddle that all the characters on the 
stage throw at you don’t talk it out of you, 
Jennie Hughes will sing it out of you. What 
can be more refreshing to the average intellect 
than to hear that American opera-bouffe artiste 
encored by the gallery, at thirty cents a head? 
Jarrett & Palmer are evidently tired of theatre- 
managing. 

The Italian ballet, supported by Bangs and 
Mrs. Booth in Sardanapalus, followed by Knight 
and Wild, supported by imported English 
greatness, in the late Fifth Avenue, has evi- 
dently worn out their managerial spirit. They 
don’t care now what they do. Their stage is a 
dice-box, and they are as apt to throw sixes as 
aces, one way or the other. They have become 
resigned to their fate, and the Kiralfy broth- 
ers may put on all the snow-ballets they like, 
and Jennie Hughes may scintillate all the variety- 
theatre notions she pleases, there will be no 
one to oppose. 

But my butterfly lecture has to be written. 
What am I to draw upon for material ? 

If that butterfly was only a Spitz-dog, I could 
do something with him. 

There is no way of turning a butterfly into a 
Spitz-dog; isthere? I don’t think even blue 
glass could effect that metamorphose. 

What does Webster say about the butterfly? 
Let us see. 

‘An insect of the different species of the 
order Lepidoptera, and especially of the fam- 
ily Papilio.” 

Is it possible? What more could I want? 
Lepidoptera is a capital word to hurl at an 
audience, and I don’t know of any family more 
worthy of general esteem than the Papilio. 

If I could only get acquainted with that fam- 
ily, either the old gentleman himself or one of 
the little Papilios, a personal, interview would 
forever relieve my mind. 

But I have ever yearned for the infinite and 
the unattainable. It’s a mystery to me, even now, 
how I managed to win my Araminta. But she 
isn’t a Papilio. Her maiden name was Struthers. 

The butterfly kingdom is out of my reach. 
And yet I am to deliver that lecture. 

Conceit is a folly and a virtue. 

The man who flaunts his knowledge of per- 
sons and things on the shortest of notice upon 
the most defenseless of creatures, is obnoxious 
in his folly; but the man who knows many 


things and lets the world think he knows noth-. 


ing, lacks the conceit that is a useful virtue. 

I have too long lacked that useful virtue. 

Even though I am a little foggy on butter- 
flies, there are other things that, perhaps, can be 
made toserve aswell. Ishall deliver that lecture. 

If I should trip up on the Lepidoptera, I shall 
throw in a handful of observations on shrimps 
and mosquitoes. 

So long as you preserve an air of wisdom, 
you may say what you like, and it will do for 
butterflies. 

Philosophically yours, 
Sitas Drirt. 

P.S.—Can you suggest any way of bringing 
in the “Southern Question,” or “‘Civil Service,” 
while struggling with the Papilios? S. D. 





THE LITTLE GAME OF LIFE. 


@"* life it is a little game, which little play- 
ers play 
. For little stakes of little worth, each in 
his little way; 
So, if you’ll lend. your little ears a little while 


to me, 

I'll tell you in:a little rhyme what little folks ye 
be: 

If little Hope should be the game, how little 
ducks and dears 

Build little ‘castles in the air,” on credit to 
Time’s years. 

If little castles tumble down, theirs is no little 
woe, 

And little friends will kindly call to say, ‘‘ We 
told you so.” 

If little Love should be the game, what little 
tricks are played, 

How little partners will revoke, what little lies 
are said; K 

Each little player makes his game till Queen ot 
Hearts he owns, 

Which is until his dear Miss Brown becomes 
his Mrs. Jones. 

If little Fame should be the game, how little 
people try 

Each little plan to circumvent their little des- 
tiny. 

A little book they forthwith write, their little 
minds to ease, 

And in a little while they see it wraps up Che- 
shire cheese. 

And thus play we poor little ones life’s little 
game of cards. 

Life’s soldiers, sailors, tinkers, tailors, states- 
men, lawyers, bards, 

All playing for their little stakes, as little you 
or I, 

Till in a little while they drop their little cards 
and die. 

Then around a little tomb must stand a little 
mournful crowd; 

Then little eyes shed little tears for little friend 
in shroud. 

Then little stone, name, date, thereon, tells 
funny little lies, 

When little worms look up and laugh at poor 
mortalities. 








The ‘‘San Francisco Mail’ says: 
In California there is no aristocracy but the aristocracy of dollars. 
Blue blood.is measured by a bank account. 


How can people in California with green 
backs have blue blood ? 





The Lvening Telegram says: 


Mrs. Hayes, it is said, will do away with the custom of serving 
wine at State dinners, and have nothing but tea for supper. 


And yet the P. I. man or the Hera/d tells 
us that Hayes likes Rhine wine. What will 
Mrs. Hayes give her guests to drink at dinner, 
if they have tea for supper? 





; , 
Some London theatres charge you a shilling extra to have your 
coat kept. —ExcHANGE. 


Puck has had his coat kept without paying 
anything, and has fet to get it back again. 





An exchange says: 
Miss Braddon, we are told, writes her novels in a tailor’s 
thimble to save her fingers from ink, 


» Either Miss Braddon must be very small or 
the tailor’s thimble must be the property of a 
Brobdignagian, but neither supposition would 
explain how her fingers are saved from ink. 





“To scold people when they make confes- 
sions is the way to keep them from confessing 
again.”—xchange. ‘True. If Geo. Washing- 
ton’s father had thrashed him after he told the 
story of his little hatchet, there wouldn’t have 
been a cherry tree left in the garden. 
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’ EASON ON A SPREE. 


Wuo was the Murray Hill belle 
who, when asked about her father, replied that 
he had “mysteriously disappeared,”—adding 
by way of explanation to her puzzled visitor, 
that it was “a way that papa had?” His mys- 
terious disappearances were so invariably follow- 
ed by equally mysterious reappearances as to 
cause no alarm whatever. 

Just so solitary, so unique, so illustrative of a 
dormant tendency which one outburst will sa- 
tisfy and forever render extinct, be the spree 
of the theatrical season in this year of political 
turmoil and general uncertainty—just so hap- 
pily concluded its lapse into syllabub, “hash,” 
blue glass, and comic songs! 

Bouffe reigns at the Eagle Theatre, where, 
thanks to the presence of Mlle. Aimée, it is to 
be expected, but it also bears its brittle wings 
to the erst high places of the dramas. It circles 
the town, and any night one can hear a comic 
song at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, or contem- 
plate on the boards of Booth’s the lightest of 
spectacles, or laugh over the slashing and 
crashing of Robson and Crane at the Park, or 
hear Lester Wallack carolling a bit of a variety 
hall ballad on the almost historic stage of his 
own theatre. 

But one of the best houses of the drama re- 
mains steadfast to its trust. ‘‘The Danicheffs” 
at the Union Square stands as a type of that 
establishment's devotion to the legitimate. 

Don’t tell me that ‘The Danicheffs” is il- 
legitimate because Dumas fils is one of its 
fathers; Dumas would never have had a hand 
in the development of Newsky’s conception had 
there ever been a chance of any of the stern 
critics, who uphold the standard of the stage, 
pointing to the result, and re-echoing his own 
words “< Tuela!” 

“The Danicheffs” at least respects the high- 
est forms of art, and, as a study of manners, 
which can be equally applied in the French 
sense to morals, affords a theme for respectful 
consideration. 

It moves steadily along in its study of fine 
character and its illustration of heroic self- 
sacrifice, while just around the corner the finest 
comedian in the country stoops to conquer by 
singing a bit of ‘‘ Hildebrandt Montrose,” mean- 
while striking the legitimate a dreadful blow 
with a feather! 

This is a high honor for the song of “‘ Hilde- 
brandt Montrose,” which Tony Pastor intro- 
duced and Mile. Aimée flavors with a new 
reading, but if the river Rhine washes what may 
be sarcastically termed a sweet-scented com- 
position, tell me ye gods higher than the gallery! 
who will wash the river Rhine! 

It would be unkind of any one to suggest 
that this particular river Rhine does not care 
about being washed, so long as the exhibition 
brings—the rhino. I think he does care very 
much, and that the blush which rose to the cheek 
of the thoughtful playgoer, as he contemplated 
the spectacle of Mr. Lester Wallack in the garb 
of Punch, beating Mrs. John Sefton, in the dress 
of Judy, over the head in an enlarged puppet 
show, was but a reflection of the flush which 
must have mantled the cheek of this consum- 
mate comedian as the curtain fell on the first 
act of “My Awful Dad.” 

This disaffection fairly convinced me that 
the season had gone on a spree, garnished with 
tomfoolery and riotous variety hall business— 
had taken, as it were, a mean advantage of Lent 
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when not so many of the regular people are at 
the theatres, and, while these most fashionable 
patrons were at their devotions, stolen out, for 
a lark. 

Under no other supposition will I entertain 
the idea. that “Blue Glass” was allowed 
to shimmer before the footlights of the Fifth 
Avenue, and Mr. Lewis answered incidentally 
by the orchestra as he forcibly recalls Gus 
Williams and his confreres; under no other, 
would I allow the thought to do otherwise than 
perish, that Mr. Hardenburgh was _ per- 
mitted to wander down to the footlights and 
out-Goodwin N. C. Goodwin in an imitation of 
Edwin Forrest! 

That people should laugh over hash (some- 
thing they never do at home, by-the-way) at 
the Park Theatre is but natural, when we con- 
sider that that house has always been pure-rire, 
but, great heavens! why should we fall down 
before the suave smile of Clancey and bend the 
knee before the aplomb of she who aspires to be 
the American Theresa, Miss Jennie Hughes, at 
Booth’s Theatre,—at Booth’s, where Hamlet 
stalked, Lady Macdeth glided in somnambulistic 
dread, and where the wind shrieked but lately 
around the form of that “very poor old man,” 
Lawrence Barrett. 

Tell me why that divine monkey, De Rosa, 
should dart victoriously over the stage where 
**Dan’l Druce’s” poetic fancies withered sadly, 
and is there any sense in Palladino being re- 
turned with pearl-entwined hair to remind us 
that “‘Sardanapalus” is over, and that Bangs’ 
hoarse accents and herculean form are things 
of the past! 

Decidedly, from the Eagle, where Aimée sings, 
to the Lyceum, where Mrs. Oates flings, bouffe 
has sprung from the ashes of Lent! 

The season will get over its temporary mad- 
ness with Easter, let us trust, and go home 
penitent, just as those generally moral men of 
whom I have spoken return to the domestic 
and parochial fold, and are serenely overlooked 
or forgiven. It will have its head bound up 
by “‘ Seraphine” at Wallack’s, and ‘‘ The School 
for Scandal’’ will assemble to look up to it as a 
moral teacher at the Fifth Avenue, and ‘“ Vir- 
ginius” will volunteer to make its losses all 
right at Booth’s. If it is very good indeed, 
Anna Dickinson may even content to bathe its 
aching brow with cologne as she sits enthroned 
at the Eagle. ° 

_And the convalescent season will brighten 
under these assurances and ministration, only 
murmuring reflectively with the augur that bores 
one sometimes in “‘ La Belle Héléne’”’— 77op de 
fteurs!, Trop de fleurs! WALSINGHAM. 








TRICK-FLOWERS. 


LL the flowers that are thrown to the 
seductive goddesses of the stage are not 
genuine offerings. We seem to remem- 

ber having heard that they are frequently 
bought by managers, who saunter in from the 
ticket-office to the stage-box just before the 
moment of presentation, to observe how the 
thing takes and see whether the money hag 
been well invested. Nay, if report is to be 
credited, the entrancing leading-lady has oc- 
casionally been found te take stock in this 
method of stimulating popular enthusizsm, for 
it is a recognized theatrical fact that no actress 
ever had a basket of flowers handed to her over 
the footlights, without being rewarded with a 
round of applause. A very pretty sight it is, 
too. Though I know that the languishing siren, 
all smiles and curtseys, who accepts this flowery 
cornucopia with such a pretty air of amaze- 
ment and deprecation—though I know, I say, 
that she ordered it that very morning—I can 
even show you the shop where it was executed 
—I own to being quite swept away fur the mo- 





ment by the glamour of the scené. E find my- 
self in sympathy with the sumptuous seg 
who, stealing a sly look at the audience with - 
one eyé ito see how the ruse works, keeps the 
other on her train, so as to be sure that all is 
comme il faut, 1 fancythat lamshe. I stand . 
behind the footlights. My blushes of gratified 
vanity burn through my rouge as I bow and 
beam behind the stage-lamps, voluptuously 
pelted by the soft bouquet storm, and drinking 
in the music of a hundred bravas and a thou- 
sand clapping hands. Tears rush to my eyes. 
I curtsey to the ne plus ultra of my knee-joints. 
I actually believe for the moment that these 
nosegays are the genuine offering of an idoliz- 
ing public, instead of poor trick-flowers, paid 
for out of my salary. 

My friend, the theatre is not the only place 
where you behold trick-flowers. All the world 
is a stage, and life is full of bogus calia-lilies 
and fraudulent tuberoses. How about yourself? 
Are those virtues to which you are fond of at- 
tracting attention all genuine? Is all gold that 
glitters about you? Is none of that charity 
spurious? Is none of that heroism mock? Does 
the buncombe never steal into your patriotism ? 
Your benevolence, — isn’t it sometimes bas- 
tard? Your piety—is it never limp? Come, 
come; you khow you can no more get along 
without your trick-flowers, now and then, than 
the most brazen little soubrette in a second- 
class theatre, who gets an admirer to chuck her 
a bouquet from some coign of vantage, and 
thus secures a round of thin applause and cre- 
ates a flutter among unsophisticated lorgnettes, 
It is because you are dying to get complimented 
on your modesty that you affect a humility the 
reality of which is far beyond your reach. You 
love to be thought amiable, and so you school 
yourself to speak with a forgiving and com- 
miserative air of those whom you have injured. 
How profound is your duplicity, when suc- 
ceed even in deceiving yourself! What? You 
think you told Brown your opinion of him be- 
cause Brown is young and needs a friend, to 
train him in the way he should go? Not a bit 
of it, you bland hypocrite. Nature, who vouch- 
safed you shrewd" insight, gave you also that de- 
votion to repartee which goes with venomous 
lips. At the chance of venting ugly truths the 
papillz of your tongue bristle like the quills of 
the porcupine. Where is your boasted candor, 
then? A. trick-bouquet, presented to yourself 
in the eye of the world to win that world’s ap- 
plause. 


The history of art informs us that, for pur- 
poses of expediency, a valuable picture has 
sometimes been painted over with an inferior 
picture, and has thus for a long time been con- 
cealed and unsuspected. Sometimes this is the 
case with a human character, upon which an 
artificial character may have been superimposed 
in self-protection. For there are some temper- 
aments so sweet and fine, so utterly beyond 
the comprehension of the average world, that 
their possessors, in order to enjoy peace and 
security, are-obliged to affect a comparative 
coarseness and apathy. In this way we some- 
times find the loveliest emotions, those which 
constitute the true groundwork of the character, 
veiled beneath an assumed worldliness, which 
none but a favored few can successfully 
pierce. But affectations of this kind are rare, 
and, when they do occur, they are pardonable. 
For every specimen like this 7 will show you a 
hundred specimens of people whose exq a 
sentiments are more or less a pretense. And ~ 
yet I admire polite insincerities as much as 
anyone. I have no objection to be so 
long as the operation ~is conducted, with suav- 
ity. But I object to a bosom friend who has 
tucked himself out with glittering dishonesties. 
You cease to care for @ pearl which, upon 
breaking open, you find to enclose a heart of 
dirt. A. E. LAaNcasrer, 
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The Story of his Eye. 


Y wife and I. 
J Delightful words! 
There is a novelty about the utterance 


for the first two or three months which adds to 

its charm for the utterer. Jones, married three 

months, always says “‘ My wife and I;” Jones, 

married three years, generally says ‘‘ Mrs. Jones 

and myself.” I havn’t discovered the reason 
yet. When I’vé been married three years per- 
aps I may. 

In Central Park, people who sit on two chairs 
during the first three months of matrimonial 
partnership talk 4 each other. Later on in 
their career, 1 have been given to understand, 
they talk a¢each other. We naturally did the 
former. We talked of the old days before we 
were married, before we knew each other. We 
had no secrets. Newly-married people never 
have. She told me of the friends of her girl- 
hood; of her dear Araminta Jobson—a young 
lady of poetic feeling in admirable harmony 
with her own; of how they would spend long 
summer days in the fields, reading Tennyson 
and eating ginger-snaps. Then she explained 
that to thoroughly enjoy the Laureate you must 
always have something handy to munch—cho- 
colate, gum-drops, apples, or ginger-snaps. 
She and Araminta Jobson preferred ginger- 
snaps, especially with the ‘ Idylls of the King.” 
I understand now how it is I never thoroughly 
appreciated the drawing-room bard. I never 
tried him with ginger-snaps. 

Could I do less than return my darling’s eon- 
fidence? Should I deny her a glimpse at the 
young Bayards and Josephs who had been my 
early friends? Long and lovingly I dwelt upon 
the companions of my bachelorhood. She was 
pleased to hear that my friends had been se- 
lected for their sagacity and virtue; that they 
accompanied me thrice a week.to lectures on 
the Christian martyrs, and dissolving views of 
Palestine. How her little face beamed with 
satisfaction when she learned that our wildest 
orgie had been an evening at Association Hall. 
Would she have any objection to my continuing 
the acquaintance of these delightful ‘ young 
men? Might they come and see me some- 
times? Might I occasionally in their society 
renew my severed connection with the ;martyrs 
and Palestine? How could she refuse? She 
should be, oh! so glad to meet them. Her 
mamma had told her—she didn’t mind con- 
fessing it now—to beware of billiard-rooms, 
and to look at my coat-sleeves for chalk 
if I came home late, but she was sure there 
eould be no objection to the martyrs and 
Palestine, because of course it was tike go- 
ing to church on a week-day. Dear little 
woman! If a policeman hadn’t been looking 
straight at us, I think I should have kissed her 
there and then. But there was one friend I 
should mention svecially to her. He was older, 
oh! considerably older, than any of the rest, 
and what was called a good fellow. He was 
between forty and fifty, but he took great in- 
terest in young men, and went about with them, 
and joined in their innocent amusements, and 
was a capital talker. He had given me sound 
advice in many matters when I was single, and 
I felt very grateful to him. He had done so 
much for me, in fact,-that I really ought to 
keep up the acquaintance and ask him to din- 
ner now.and then. His name was Strickland, 
and he was a most exemplary man in every 
respect. I hoped—Why, how singular! There 
he was, coming up the avenue. I knew his 
walk ina moment. I would introduce him at 
once. 

“Hi, Strick! Strick, old fellow!” He turns 


—he approaches—he. recognizes me! “‘ Why, 





Strickland, old boy, I am glad. Let me in- 





troduce you to my—Why, what the dickens 
have you done to your eye ?” 

‘Only another row last night at the—” 

“Hush! Ahem! My wife behind us on the 
chair. I must introduce you now. Jolly un- 
fortunate though. Come along.” 

It was awkward, that eye, which was as 
beautifully black as a blow could make it. Per- 
haps it was that compelled him to wear his hat 
so dreadfully on one side. ‘There was just the 
faintest odor too of—. It was unfortunate, 
but there, it couldn’t be helped now. 

“Ahem! My dear, allow me to introduce 
you to my old friend Strickland, the gentleman 
I was mentioning to you a moment ago.” 

My little wife bowed civilly enough, but I 
saw her eye rest inquiringly upon his. I thought 
she was trying fo reconcile virtue and sagacity 
with black eyes and tilted hats. 

With perfect ease—I never knew the man 
disconcerted in my life—my old friend took a 
seat, exchanged a few commonplaces, and then 
glancing furtively at me, exclaimed, “I sup- 
pose, old fellow, you haven’t told your wife the 
story of my life?” 

I answered, hesitatingly, that I had not told 
my wife any stories about his life. 

‘Then, my dear madam,” he replied, after a 
pause, ‘‘ I should like you to know it. I regret 
that Bi—that William has not already enlight- 
ened you, as it would have spared me referring 
to this very painful affair.” 

He touched his eye as he spoke with a deli- 
cacy that showed that it was a painful affair. 

““You have observed it, I make no doubt. 
You could hardly help it. If I falter in my 
narrative you will excuse me: I am weak and 
suffering from a violent shock to the system. 
But for medical advice and a—a little stimulant, 
I should now have been confined to my room, 
instead of sitting in the park. Ah! my dear 
madam, mine is an old, old story.” 

He pulled out a handkerchief, and I thought 
he was going to weep. I think he saw that his 
handkerchief had a horse on it, for he put it in 
his pocket again instantly, and didn’t weep. 
I was glad he didn’t—I had seen him weep 
before. 

‘‘ Years ago, when Bi—when your big, hand- 
some husband there was a small boy, I was a 
full-grown young man, and fancied the only 
thing wanting to complete my manhood was a 
wife. I pieked one up from the only female 
society into which I was flung. My youth, I 
regret to say, had been a neglected one. I 
married a young woman whose friends were in 
the refreshment business. ‘The match was an 
unhappy one from the first. We quarreled, 
we—I blush to mention it to a lady—we fought, 
and we separated. It was not my fault, I as- 
sure you. It is a sad story, and I will hurry 
over it. My wife went to Europe with her 
friends. Months afterwards I heard that she 
was dead. I cannot say that I shed tears. I 
am not a hypocrite: you know that, old fellow.” 

I murmured assent. 

‘Well, years passed on, and there came a 
time when the wounds inflicted by matrimony 
commenced to heal. I had begun by believing 
that all women were endowed with that faculty 
for making men wretched which my late wife 
possessed in a superlative degree. By gradual 
stages 1 arrived at the conclusion that I had 
merely been the victim of an unfortunate 
choice; that marriage was a luck-bag, in which 
there was only one blank, and that an evil 
destiny had guided that blank to my grasp. 

‘“*T have said I arrived at this conclusion by 
stages. They were two. ‘The first was a de- 
lightful little creature—fair, plump, and merry. 
I felt certain she couldn't look cross if she tried; 
and as to those tiny little rose-tipped fingers of 
hers ever assuming the offensive, I knew that it 
was an absurdity. They might, perhaps, have 
boxed a kitten’s ears for drinking out of the 
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milk-jug; but I fancy the-kitten would have 
whisked his tail, and had another drink directly. 
I admired that first stage extremely. I was on 
the point of loving her when I met a gentleman 
in her drawing-room, who had -forestalled me 
by five minutes! I took in ‘the :situation in a 
moment, and smothering my grief in.a‘few re- 
marks about the weather, departed. 


‘‘ This was a mere scratch. My secondsstage 
was a wound—a wound which at this :moment 
is unhealed, and which time alone can close. 
Ah, my dear madam! I may have spoken lightly 
of my former griefs—let me approach this with 
the reverence which is its due. Lovely, talent- 
ed, gentle, and well-off, she was all that a man 
who had lived upon thorns would require in the 
way of roses. I felt that she was too good for 
me, and yet I knew that without her life would 
be a double-sanded Sahara. This time I de- 
termined I would risk no delay. I took every 
opportunity of being in her society; I watched 
her, and pump and conversed with her 
until I felt convinced that I was not indifferent 
to her. 

“One evening I lingered after the other guests 
had departed, and asked her if she should be 
at home the next evening? Yes. Might I call 
upon her, as I had something of great import- 
ance to communicate? Oh, yes! her mamma 
would be at home, and they would both be very 
pleased to see me. I knew what that meant. 
I went home; rehearsed my little speech for her, 
my little speech for mamma, and totted up my 
income and expectations on paper, to be ready 
for papa. At last I was going to know what real 
happiness meant. 

“The next evening I started full of hope for 
the house of my adored one. I got to the cor- 
ner of the street and came suddenly upon a 
great deal of smoke, a very large crowd, and a 
house on fire. It was what is popularly called 
‘a good fire.’ There was only one window that 
wasn’t belching forth smoke and flame. Sud- 
denly that window was flung open, and a wo- 
man’s face flashed white through the smoke and 
flames around. ~ 

‘**Save her!’ roared the crowd. 

“It looked like certair death to mount a 
ladder, but one was placed. 

‘* «It’s suicide,’ said a fireman, ‘but I’ll go up 
if she won’t jump.’ 

‘She wouldn’t jump; she shrieked out that 
she couldn’t move. The voice struck me first. 
I rushed through the crowd and caught a closer 
view of the ghastly face with the lurid glare 
upon it. J¢was my wife! 

“I never stopped to think why they should 
have sent me word she was dead when she 
wasn’t. I only felt that if I let her die I should 
be a murderer. I knew, in saving her, I cast 
all my hopes of future happiness to the ground. 
I made one dash at the ladder, and went up it 
—up through the falling beams and the scalding 
lead that dripped; up through blinding smoke 
and scorching heat; up through the darting 
flames, that leaped out at me and hissed like 
writhing serpents defrauded of their prey! 

‘A sudden silence fell upon the crowd below. 
{ heard that, but I felt nothing. I reached the 
witxlow—how I know not—I stretched out my 
arms and dragged her through, holding her with 
a fierce, half-vengeful grip. I looked down be- 
low for a second, and then—and then—the 
flames must have burned the ladder through, 
for it fell with a crash, and we fel) with it.” 

‘‘And you had saved your wife?” 

‘‘Wrong, my dear madam. I had saved 
somebody else’s. A striking likeness had de- 
ceived me, for when I came to myself, a mild 
old gentleman came up to me .and thanked me 
in a very mild way for saving his good lady. 
I was not in a condition to pay the important 
visit on which I was bound when I met the fire; 
but I took the mild old gentleman’s address, 
and the next-day I called upon him to inquire 
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after the health of the lady [ lad rescued. 
Poor old boy! I soon found out that I had 
cruelly injured him. My dear madam, the term 
virago was a mild one for the mild old gentle- 
man’s rescued spouse. She was young enough 
to be his daughter; but he might have been a 
little boy, and she his mother, by the way she 
reprimanded and chastised him. She’d used 
him shamefully, he told me, for ten years; and 
as soon as she got over the shock of the fire, 
she expressed herself ready to go on for another 
decade. And she kept her word. I have seen 
that woman, my dear madam, knock him down, 
flour him, and roll him with a rolling-pin, pre- 
tending he was paste and she would make a pie 
of him. I have known her stand him on his 
head in a corner for an hour at atime. I have 
heard of her putting him in a copper with the 
washing, and boiling him within an inch of his 
life. ‘The discovery was such a shock to me, 
that I never called upon my third stage at all. 
I felt, with two such matrimonial experiences, 
it would be tempting Providence. When I knew 
to what torture by rescuing his wife I had con- 
demned this unhappy man, I determined in- 
stead to atone for the evil 1 had wrought. I 
have lodgings in his house, and suffer in his 
stead. So long as she hammers some one, her 
temper is appeased. I undergo the-rolling now; 
I stand on my head in the corner; I have known 
the inside of a copper, and can speak with 
authority concerning boiling suds. The mo- 
ment they commence to quarrel I step between 
them and take the consequences. I owe this 
much to the man I have injured. She was very 
violent yesterday. I stepped between them— 
the consequence you perceive. That, my dear 
madam, is the story of my life and of my black 
eye.” 

‘Mr. Strickland,” exclaimed my wife, her 
cheeks glowing with enthusiasm, “1 admire 
your courage—I respect your self-sacrifice. I 
trust, as one of my husband’s dearest friends, 
I shall see much of you. When he renews his 
visits to the martyrs and Palestine, I am sure 
he can do so in no better company than 
yours.” 

We shook hands and parted. 

I wondered, then, how it was my friend had 
never mentioned these singular circumstances 
to me before. 

I wonder now. 
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(Concluded.) 
person might engage passage by a steam- 
er,” continued Richard, “register his 
name, and never sail; the vessel might 

sink, and that person’s name might appear 

among the list of people drowned, and every- 
body would believe it true, if the interested 
party never turned up again to say a word to 
the contrary. A lunatic asylum. Great guns! 

I don’t wonder she wanted to sail by the first 

steamer. Oh, ifI could only be her protector! 

I always thought Colcott was a villain, his face 

shows it. What luck I have. If I had not 

been so generous with my fifteen dollars she’d 
never have gone away.” 

Richard was seated -in the office of Badger 
& Banger the next morning, when the hall- 
door was opened and a lady, closely veiled, 
entered. She came to his desk. 

‘‘ Mr. Lane, may I speak with you a moment?” 
Then she raised her veil, and Richard saw 
Florence Kingsley standing before him. 

“< Miss Kir—Kingsley,” he cried. 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘I have come to see you 
on business of great importance.” 

Richard’s face beamed with pleasure. 





“‘T want to ask a favor.” 

‘And I shall be delighted te grant it, if it is 
in my power.” 

‘*T have found it necessary to ask advice of 
a lawyer. I am very poor, I have almost no- 
thing in the world, and no friends, and I ven- 
tured to come to you. You will ‘not think 
harshly of me, for you are almost a stranger 
to me.” 

“O! Miss Kir—Kingsley, I could desire no 
higher happiness than serving you. You honor 
me by coming to me,” 

“Mr. Lane, I have suffered a great wrong 
at the hands of a man by the name of Colcott. 
The one you heard spoken of at Mrs. Bowzer’s 
table.” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know.” 

“You know?” 

‘“*Yes—that is—I know that he has treated 
you outrageously. What I heard at Mrs. Bow- 
zer’s, and—and some things that have come 
before my notice here, have given me that in- 
formation. But speak low, Miss Kingsley, he 
is a client of this firm, and it would not be well 
for any one to overhear us.” 

“Then I need not go into details. You know 
that I am entitled, by every principle of right 
and justice, to money which has fallen into 


that man’s hands.” 


Richard nodded his head emphatically. 

‘** But, for reasons I will not speak of now, 
I cannot go near him.” 

‘Very naturally,” said Richard, sympatheti- 
cally. 

“But I will have what is my due, and I 
wished to ask if it were not possible for mv 
to obtain it and to receive’.the money 
through a third person; yourself, if you would 
be so good, some one who would not betray 
my whereabouts.” 

“« Miss Kingsley, I will undertake this affair 
with the greatest pleasure. If you will leave 
the matter entirely in my hands, it is possible 
I may do better for you than you think. But 
you must act as I suggest. You need not fear, 
no harm shall come to you! I will protect you 
from such a villain even as Amos Colcott.” 

“And before I go, Mr. Lane, I suppose I 
ought to say that the will you have heard spoken 
of, is perfectly incomprehensible to me.” 

“The will,” said Richard. ‘Ah, I copied 
that will here, myself, only two days ago. I 
was well acquainted with one of the witnesses; 
he died a short time since, in California.” 

‘“‘ Frequently a thought has passed through 
my mind,” continued Florence, “ that that will 
was not altogether correct, and that Amos Col- 
cott—” ; 

‘“‘ Hush-—’sh!”’ said Richard starting up, and 
looking around excitedly. ‘‘Do not speak so loud ; 
there may be more in this matter than we think. 
When did Mr. Colcott produce this will ?” 

“Two weeks ago.” 

‘And it had never been heard of until then ?” 

“« Never.” 

“Ah! Mr. Colcott may have gone further 
than is good for him. Where can I see you 
again, Miss Kingsley? It will hardly do for 
you to come here.” 

‘‘And I am in miserable lodgings; I have no 
place to ask you to, Mr. Lane.” 

“‘ Well, I will call for you, if you will give me 
your address, at half-past six this evening. If 
you will take 4 walk with me at that time, I 
shall be able to tell you my plans. I will think 
the matter over until then.” 

Florence gave him her address, thanked him 
with a sweet smile, which he thought more pre- 
cious than the most liberal fee, and bade him 
“‘ good-day.” 

“To think that I am able to be of service to 
her,” he said to himself. ‘And that will, Iam 
sure it’s some scoundrelly piece of work. 
Never discovered at all until after her supposed. 
death at sea. 1am afraid Mr. Amos Colcott is 





a ¢. First he terrified her by threatening to 
put her in an insane asylum,so that he may get 
possession of her property, ar.d when: she: is 
frightened into running away and everybody 
thinks:her dead, he forges her father’s name to 
a will leaving everything to himself. If old 
Kirby really did leave a will, Colcott must have 
destroyed it. I wish I could prove it so. | 
think I could keep him from persecuting her 
then, very easily.” 


CHAPTER III. 
HE GETS IT. 


Richard and Florence were walking up-town 
arm-in-arm. It was the first time he had ever 
felt the pressure of her little hand. It was not 
altogether unpleasant, though he would have 
preferred to clasp the delicate fingers in his 
own rather than have them resting so demurely 
on his coat-sleeve. 

“Miss Kingsley,” he said, “I have a sug- 
gestion to make, though | am afraid you will 
not regard it very favorably. It is this. I know 
that you stand in great dread of Mr. Colcott, 
but if you can master that dread for an hour or 
so, we may be certain of success. I can put 
you at your ease immediately, I think, by as- 
suring you that you have nothing to fear. I 
will protect you in any event, and I possess a 
knowledge which will prove quite as effective 
as any talisman in warding off the evil that 
man might wish to do you.” 

“What is your plan ?” asked Florence. 

““Go with me to his house, keep your veil 
down until I ask you te raise it, so that I can 
confront him with the proof of his villainy.” 

“Do you think his heart could be softened 
in that way?” 

“I do,” replied Richard. 

“Then I will put implicit trust in you. 
Whatever you suggest I will agree to.” 

They were but a few minutes in reaching 
Mr, Colcott’s house. Richard sent his name 
up and told the servant to say, ‘“‘with the firm 
of Badger & Banger.” When Mr. Colcott 
entered the room, Richard rose, and said: 

“You will pardon this intrusion, but it is oc- 
casioned by business of importance. This is 
my sister, sir, I brought her out with me for a 
walk.” 

Mr. Colcott uttered a “‘Humph!” and mo- 
tioned him to be seated. 

‘It was with reference, Mr. Colcott, to your 
ward, Miss Florence Kirby, and the will left by 
- father, which gave you the property at her 

ea re 

Mr. Colcott started, that is, what was a start 
for him. It consisted in a slight twitch of the 


| left eyebrow. 


“Well, I copied* that will in our office the 
other day, and it struck me as peculiar,” said 
Richard, witha drawl upon the word “peculiar,” 
and in a very innocent and mild manner. 

“Oh! it struck you as peculiar, did it,” said 
Mr. Colcott in a iron sort of way. 

“‘ Yes, it struck me as peculiar—” 

“See here, young man,” interrupted Mr. 
Colcott, “were you sent here by the firm that 
employs you, to talk about matters which do 
not concern you?” 

‘Well, no, sir; I can’t exactly say I was. I 
am acting entirely for myself in this matter.” 

“Ah, indeed. Then permit me to say that 
my time is valuable, and that I can see no reason 
why you should extend your visit any longer,” 
and Mr. Colcott rose from his chair and pointed 
toward the door. 

“Just one moment, if you please, Mr. Col- 
cott. Really, I am in no , and I have a 
bit of information which may prove interesting 
to you. Oh, yes, you mus¢hear it. It’s about 
this Miss. Florence Kirby. What would you 
say, if she were not dead at all?’ Ah, that does 
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interest you, does it not? Well, my sister here 
is the one who ¢an give you all the particulars,” 
Richard came close to Florence, as he spoke 
these words, and said to her in an undertone: 

“I think I’ve startled him sufficiently, just 
raise your veil and see what the effect will be.” 

“ But,” said Florence, hesitating. 

“Go on, be quick,” interposed Richard. 

Slowly, and with a trembling hand, Florence 
did as she was bid. Mr. Colcott gave a quick, 
~ en glance at her features, in the dim, uncer- 
ain light. Richard thought his face grew pale, 
and looked to see him overcome with terror. 
But no, Mr. Colcott was apparently unmoved. 

‘‘What a tremendous nerve the man has!” 
thought Richard. 

‘‘ Florence, you here?” said Mr. Colcott ina 
voice that would have rivaled a stone-wall in 
its exhibition of feeling. Then turning to 
Richard, ‘‘ What is the meaning, sir, of this 
outrageous impertinence? Do you dare, you, 
a miserable starveling of a law-clerk, to insult 
me in my own house? Do you think to play 
off some black-mailing scheme on me? Come, 
answer me at once, why did you bring this 
young lady here?” 

It must be confessed that Richard was 
somewhat amazed. But he answered boldly: 
‘‘ Be careful what expressions you make use of 
to me, Mr. Colcott. I see you know very well 
how to preserve your composure. If I had no 
proof, you might possibly face me down in such 
a way; but with Miss Kirby by my side as a 
living witness, you are out in your calculations. 
What have you to say to excuse your treatment 
of her?” ; 





Here Florerice came to him quickly, seized 
his arm, and said: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Lane, let us go at 
once. I see it all, you have made a terribly 
unfortunate mistake.” 

“A mistake!” gasped Richard. 

“Yes, Zam not Florence Kirby.” 

“Not Florence Kirby,” Richard faltered. 

“No, I am Florence Kingsley, this man’s 
step-daughter, and Florence Kirby’s cousin. He 
drove my r mother into her grave by his 
cruelty, and he abused me in the most brutal 
manner until after my poor cousin’s fiight, when 
I left the house and tried to make my own way 
in the world.” 

**T shall see, young man, that you are amply 
punished for your insolence. I shall call on 
your employers to-morrow; and now leave this 
house at once, or I’ll have you kicked into the 
street. You may be very thankful that I do not 
hand you over to the police.” 

“Oh! if there is anything of that sort to be 
done, Mr. Colcott, I fancy our respective posi- 
tions, as you regard them, will be reversed,” 
said Richard, who had quickly recovered from 
the stupor into which his newly-acquired inform- 
ation had plunged him. ‘I have a word to 
say about that will.” He came close to Mr. 
Colcott, looked him squarely in the eyes and 
continued, ‘It was a forgery, and I am pre- 
pared to prove it.” 

Mr. Colcott staggered back, as if some one 
had struck him violently in the face. His iron 
composure had forsaken him. 

“Yes,” continued Richard, observing with 
delight the effect his words had produced, “I 
copied that will, and was struck by the fact that 


| one of the witnesses was an old friend of mine, 


who died some six months ago. At first I gave 

| the matter no particular thought, but when I 
| became interested in this young lady’s cause, I 
| thought the affair well over, and remembered 
| that this friend of mine, at the date when his 
name appears on that will,,.was in China, as 
letters from him, which I have in my possession, 
will very readily show. Vow, sir, will you be 
so kind as to send for the police ?” 
* . * * . 

A few words only are necessary to bring our 
‘storytoanend. Richard learned from Florence, 
that she and her cousin, Florence Kirby, had 
both been named after their grandmother. 
Florence Kirby’s father had been greatly under 
the influence of Mr. Colcott, and when dying 
had stated his wish that that individual should 
be his daughter’s guardian. She had for some 
| time betrayed evidences of an unsound mind, 
| but never having been at all violent, had not 
been considered a fit subject for a lunatic 
asylum. 

Mr. Kirby had always said, that Florence 
Kingsley, his only sister’s child, would be pro- 
vided for after his death; and when that event 
occurred, great was the astonishment of every 
one that he had made no will at all. Florence 
Kingsley continued to make her home with Mr. 
Colcott after her mother’s death, on account 
of her cousin, whose sad condition aroused her 
sympathy. When that cousin fled from her 
guardian, terrified by his determination to 
place her in a lunatic asylum, our Florence de- 
parted also, for she was unable to endure the 
man’s brutality. Mr. Colcott had suddenly 
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made the “discovery” of Mr. Kirby’ s will, im- | 
mediately after he learned of his ward’s death 
at sea; but if that will should prove a forgery, 
| | all the property would come to his step-daughter, 
the heir-at-law. 

And the will was proved a forgery, and Mr. | perty, but he refused it. 





Colcott’s name was mentioned several times, | [| —— achasnniheeennrscinhsidialioce 
she remembered. 1} | 
And what became of Richard and Florence? | | | ~GERMANIA 
Well, Florence offered her young legal adviser | | | . 
| a handsome fee when she came into her pro- | | | FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


. 2 
He said that he would | | | —— Established 1869.— 
| 





Colcott was persuaded to become a guest of | 
the State for a term of years, as a slight token 
of recognition of his ability as a penman. 


scorn to make a demand upon her property; | | 
he was too much interested in her heart. He re- | 
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i had so nearly upset his calculations, Flo. | Wife, with whom he often talks over their ad- | | | Ces ee 
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rence explained that also. The letter which | ventures, and the people they met at Bowzer’s. | Epw. H. Srroruer, Business Manager. 
she had torn up was from a lady friend in 
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| 

ceived the reward he desired (it was paid with- | || 
As for the will-o’-the-wisp piece of paper, | 
| 














Iowa, advising her to obtain legal aid in wring- 
ing an allowance from her step-father. The 
expression, “‘your guardi—,”’ read, ‘‘your guard- 
ian angel seems to have deserted you for the | 
time being,” in its . enna form, and Mr. 
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STEINWAY'S 


Steinway & Sons have been decreed the supreme recompense, viz: TWO MEDALS 
OF HONOR and TWO DIPLOMAS OF MERIT, being incontestably the highest honors 
bestowed upon iano display at the Centennial Exhibition. To Messrs. Sreinway only 
has been soutied Be the unz animous verdict of the Judges, “THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF EX~- 
CELLENCE IN ALL THEIR STYLES,” as shown by the following official report on the SrEINWwAY 
exhibit of GRAND, SQUARE, AND Upricut Pianos, viz: 


“For greatest concert capacity in Grand pianos, as also highest degree of 
excellence in all their styles of pianos, viz: Largest volume, purity and duration of 
tone, and extraordinary carrying capacity, with precision and durability of mech- 
anism; also novel disposition of the strings, and construction and bracing of the 


metal frame.” 


After this the rt minutely describes and indorses the six principal and most valuable 
of STEINWAY’s patented inventions, which have made “THe Steinway” 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


Sremnway & Sons, being the only piano-makers who manufacture “ y pees 

the instrument, including all the metal parts, were honored with an additional al and Di 
loma of Merit for “the surpassing excellence” of their Machinery Hall exhibit, upon the fel 

lowing UNANIMOUS Official report of the same judges: 


“These articles of composite metal show the highest perfection of finish 
and workmanship and the greatest firmness and uniformity of metal structure, a 
steel-like and sounding quality, with a tensile strength exc¢eding 5,000 Ibs. per 
square centimeter, as demonstrated by actual tests. The full metal frames of 
cupola shape, possess an unequaled degree of resistance, permitting a vastly in- 
creased tension of strings without the slighest danger of break or crack in said 
metal frames, thereby considerably increasing the vibratory power, and augment- 
ing the tasting qualities of their instruments.” 


FIRST GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR, PARIS, 1 i 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, LONDON EXHIBITION, 1862. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


aa Illustrated Catalogues mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS' WAREROORS, 


STEINWAY HAL 
Nos. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Sweet, "NEW YORK. 
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